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THE CANNING TRAD 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 


—— & HOUR (7b3) CONTINUED—In this column three 
weeks ago, issue dated April 24, the writer, speaking of a 
meeting of the Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange with regional 
Wage and Hour Officials at Baltimore on April 14, said in effect 
that according to these gentlemen, an employee who, for example, 
works only two days of 15 hours each during a work week, need 
not be paid overtime even though the employer claimed the week 
as a 7 (b) (3) exemption week. The actual words used might 
have been confusing. Having had several inquiries, we have 
checked further with the Wage and Hour Division at the Balti- 
more District Office, the Philadelphia Regional Office, and the 
Washington Office, by telephone, all of whom have verified the 
fact that under a 7 (b) (3) exemption, a canner must pay over- 
time for all hours worked in excess of 12 in one day, or 56 hours 
in a week, whichever is greater. BUT the canner is not required 
to take the exemption on all employees. So that, in the case of 
an individual who perhaps might work 15 hours one day and if 
for any reason whatsoever does not report for work any more 
during the week, that individual need not be paid overtime if 
the employer does not include him under the exemption. And 
since he has not worked over 40 hours for the week, no overtime 
wages are involved. It should be emphasized that even though 
the employer takes a 7 (b) (3) for only part of his workers, he 
nevertheless losses one of his fourteen 7 (b) (3) exemption weeks. 


Mr. William Hargadine, Jr., Acting Regional Director at Phila- 
delphia, was good enough to check over the above summary and 
give us his okay. 


He also suggests that canners’ attention be called to the change 
in child labor regulations No. 3 that prohibits the use of 14 and 
15 year olds in warehouses, whether or not connected with the 
cannery. Some canners, he says, have failed to note this change. 


Three weeks ago this column advised that an Official transla- 
tion of the law with respect to Canners might be expected out 
of Washington reasonably soon. This week’s check discloses 
that it is no closer today. 


EMBARRASED—Last week at the last moment, for 
reasons beyond our control, it became necessary to kill 
a good part of this column. With only minutes to go 
until press time, we lifted a couple of hard-hitting 
passaves from the talk of National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation President, Watson Rogers, before the Louisiana 
Wholesale Grocers Association at New Orleans last 
week. To put it mildly, we were shocked and embar- 
rasse| to learn, when confronted with the finished 
product, that all reference to the source of the quota- 
tions iad been erroneously deleted. Without a knowl- 
edge « the source, and the occasion, much of the power 
Was removed. Apologies to both Mr. Rogers and our 
reade s. Now we learn that in recognition of the posi- 
tion of prominence he has achieved in the food and 
grocery industry, Mr. Rogers was presented with a 
gold key to the City of New Orleans by Mayor Morri- 
son, aiid so proclaimed an honorary citizen. Somehow 
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it seems appropriate that the President of the Food 
Brokers should have ready access to a city famed for 
its accomplishments in the culinary arts. 


THE CONVENTION DECISION—The reaction to 
the news that the 1951 Convention definitely will be 
held in Chicago is bound to be mixed. Many, many 
delegates, even those from far away climes, had grown 
quite fond of Atlantic City by the close of the 1950 
meet. As the great resort city recovered from her 
wartime wounds, there were many things that made 
her an attractive hostess for a winter business conven- 
tion such as the canners’. On the other hand, despite 
self evident, serious mechanical obstacles, it would 
have been a grave mistake not to have returned to Chi- 
cago as promised. Even though there was a noticeable 
and, this column believes, very definite change in senti- 
ment noted last January in favor of Atlantic City, the 
Chicago adherents continue to-have strong support and 
there would have been many disgruntled people had 
Chicago not been given another trial. While it is hardly 
likely that unanimous agreement on location will ever 
be reached, a definite tilt in the scales should be notice- 
able by another year. 


PLANT ENGINEER—With this issue your favorite 
publication inaugurates a new column specifically for 
the man in the shop. Edited by a specialist in canning 
plant layout, whose practical schooling these past 25 
years has covered every phase of cannery engineering, 
it should prove tremendously interesting and helpful. 
There has been a definite need for a service of this 
kind in the industry for some time, and the writer has 
been long on the lookout for a columnist capable of 
doing the job. We are confident that Mr. Staffa has 
the knowledge, ability, and background to handle the 
assignment. Having specialized in engineering sub- 
jects during his early schooling, he began his engineer- 
ing career under the tutelage of the late John Rife, 
who in large measure was responsible, for continuing 
at least, the quality reputation of the canning machin- 
ery produced by The Sinclair-Scott Company of Balti- 
more. Mr. Rife was President and Design Engineer 
of the firm. Under his direction, and with constant, 
every day practical experience, both in the shop of the 
canning machinery house and as a service engineer in 
canning plants, Mr. Staffa advanced in the specialized 
knowledge of cannery engineering. He is now Chief 
Engineer for the firm. 
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5 POINTS TO READY EQUIPMENT FOR OPERATION 


Assuming that your production lines are engineered and 
installed to properly facilitate the handling of the various prod- 
ucts to be processed, it will be advisable well before the active 
canning season begins to check the items mentioned below. It 
has been my experience to witness disastrous results from the 
failure of machinery users to realize that a piece of machinery 
must be carefully inspected at frequent intervals and that worn 
or damaged parts be replaced before they fail to operate. Can- 
ners will agree that the failure of a machine during the oper- 
ating season is a serious matter in a food processing plant, as 
it invariably results in many inefficiencies such as spoilage, waste 
of product, lost man hours, and loss of producton. Last but 
not least, it causes irritation to the operators, and most of all 
to your key men whose responsibility it is to get the products 
from the fields through the processing lines and into the ware- 
house. These tie-ups are felt all along the line and result in 
losses which are often overlooked but nevertheless add up to 
a terrific loss of profit over the course of an operating season. 


CHECK POINTS 


Now to briefly look over a few points of importance which 
can be very troublesome if not properly checked and serviced. 


1. Cleaning—Let us assume that the complete line has been 
thoroughly cleaned. If there is any question or doubt as to what 
or how to clean it, call in a Diversey or Oakite sales engineer, 
or other sanitation experts and get their viewpoint; these men 
are specialists when it comes to cleaning and descaling, or if it 
be a question as to what detergent to use, they are thoroughly 
competent to make the proper recommendations, and will be 
more than glad to do so. 


2. Electrical Connections—It would be well to check all elec- 
trical connections, to be sure that they are clean of corrosion, 
and tight. Connections to motors of machines should be made 
watertight so as to eliminate the burning out of motor leads. 
This is a much overlooked point of trouble. Another frequent 
cause of trouble is the use of improper sized ‘fuses and the over- 
loading of power circuits. In most cases, when the electrical 
distribution system was installed, it was impossible then to fore- 
see the various changes and additions which were to be made 
later within your plant. Each new machine requires more cur- 
rent, so why not have a competent electrical field engineer check 
your plant and recommend such changes as he deems necessary 
for the safety and efficiency of your plant operations. 


3. Electric Motors—It is recommended that all electric motors 
with ball bearings, which require lubrication, be lubriflushed. 
By this I mean applying new grease through the fitting and 
draining the old grease from the relief plug at the lower part of 


This column will appear at least once a month. The 
author invites plant engineers, superintendents, or cuny 
one with a production engineering problem, to submit 
questions freely, c/o this publication. Readers are invited 
also to tell how specific problems were overcome, or labor 
saving short cuts instituted, so that others may profit 
thereby. 


the bearing housing. Never force new grease into a ball bearing 
without permitting the pressure which builds up to be relieved 
as described above, or it will result in a bearing failure because 
over-lubrication causes the bearing to overheat—the result, a 
ruined bearing and work stoppage. 


4. Centrifugal Pumps—If you are a user of centrifugal 
pumps, follow this procedure of service. Once a year flush the 
bearing chamber with either kerosene or gasoline, and to relubri- 
cate fill the bearing chamber one-third full of grease. It is 
recommended that you use a soft grease, such as Lubriplate No. 
630AA, or similar non water soluble grease that will prevent 
grease channeling. Channeling is what happens when the grease 
is stiff and hard. Although the bearing chamber may be full 
of grease, the bearing will cut a path or channel through the 
grease and the stiff grease will not move in to lubricate the balls 
as necessary. Many of the bearing failures in pumps of this 
type are due to overlubrication which causes the bearings to run 
hot. Often the seals are broken down because of overlubrication 
and over-heating, which will quickly result in bearing failure. 
After the initial one-third full lubrication your pump can be 
operated three months without the need of more lubricant, after 
which time a small amount only need be added every three 
months. Once a year flush and relubricate. | 


5. General Machinery Check—Check chains to make sure that 
the linkage is not worn to a point where it may break; if so 
replace with new chain and brush with oil, preferably an oil 
such as Lubriplate No. 4 which has a rust inhibitor in it, and 
you will find that the life of your chains will be greatly 
increased. 


Inspect gears closely, especially bevel gears, making sure that 
they mesh properly and that the teeth are not worn thin. If 
so they should be replaced before the season’s operations begin. 
I have witnessed conditions such as these which were neglected 
and can assure you that it is much less costly to make a repair 
or replacement before operations begin than to try and get by 
another season with a questionable part. Too many times when 
a factory or sales engineer makes a repair or replacement recom- 
mendation, it is put in abeyance rather than being eagerly 
accepted and applied. These men are trained and capable to 
render a very valuable service to you if their recommendations 
are followed. Their advice should be asked far in advance of 
getting ready to start operations. You will find them courteous 
and helpful. 


After all repairs and replacements have been made, do no‘ 
fail to have a test run of the equipment to make sure that all is 
functioning and properly synchronized. This should include all 
the machinery from the beginning through and including the 
labeling machines. 
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Irrigation made the difference. A, yield from 100 nonirrigated plants; B, yield 
from 100 irrigated plants. 


Irrigation Experiments 
with Canning Crops 


By M. T. VITTUM 


Crop Specialist, New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


During the past two growing seasons, 
the Vegetable Crops Division of the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, in coop- 
eration with the Research Division of 
the Soil Conservation Service, has con- 
ducted field experiments on the effect of 
supplemental irrigation on snap beans 
and tomatoes. In view of the severe 
drouth of 1949 which led to considerable 
demand for information on irrigation of 
canning crops in western New York, the 
preliminary results are summarized here. 
In ali cases, portable pipe systems with 
circular overhead sprinklers were used. 


RESULTS WITH SNAP BEANS 


Round pod kidney wax beans planted 
May 26, 1948, on well-fertilized Alton 
stony loam soil near Sodus received 1.6 
inches of irrigation water on July 12, 1.8 
inches on July 19, 1.8 inches on July 26, 
and 2 inches on August 6. The total 
tainfe'! from planting until the first 
harvet was 3.91 inches. Plots were har- 
vested July 22, July 29, and August 6, 
ne the results are summarized in the 
able, 


Uncer the conditions encountered in 
this periment, supplemental irrigation 
*From Farm Research Vol. XVI, No. 2. 
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increased the acre yield of snap beans 
by 703 pounds at the first picking, 333 
pounds at the second picking, and 634 
pounds at the third picking, or a total 
increase of 1,670 pounds. 


TOMATOES IN 1948 


Stokesdale tomatoes planted May 23, 
1948, on heavily fertilized Alton gravelly 
loam soil near Sodus received six appli- 
cations of water which totaled 8.2 inches 
for the season. Total rainfall from plant- 
ing until the first picking on August 27 
was 8.59 inches. The yield results are 
summarized in the table. 


In addition to increasing the total acre 
yield by 5.4 tons, irrigation reduced the 
number of fruits showing blossom end 
rot on August 10 from 5 per plant to 
0.2 per plant and it also increased the 
average weight per fruit; but, on the 
other hand, it definitely tended to lower 
the percentage of U. S. No. 1 grade due 
chiefly to poorer color in fruit harvested 
from the irrigated plots. 


Random samples of U. S. No. 1 grade 
fruit, harvested September 3 from the 
various irrigated and nonirrigated plots, 
were analyzed for acidity. The results 
showed that the irrigation treatment 
reduced the acidity, or increased the pH, 
of tomato juice from a value of 4.15 in 
nonirrigated fruit to a value of 4.24 in 
the irrigated fruit. This increase was 
highly significant statistically. 


THE 1949 RESULTS 


Both Red Jacket and Stokesdale toma- 
toes, planted June 4 and June 6, respec- 
tively, on a well-fertilized Amboy silt 
loam soil near Wolcott, were irrigated 
in 1949. Total rainfall for June, July, 
and August was only 5.11 inches. Three 
applications of water, totaling 4 inches, 
were applied during the season. 


Large increases in yields were obtained 
on the irrigated plots, as shown in the 
table. In addition to increasing the total 
acre yield of Red Jacket by 4.5 tons, 
irrigation reduced blossom end ‘rot from 
35 percent on nonirrigated plots to 12 
percent on irrigated plots. It increased 
the average weight per fruit from 4.6 
ounces on nonirrigated plots to 5.4 
ounces on irrigated plots. Similar results 
were obtained for Stokesdale. 


In both varieties the percentage of 
U. S. No. 1 grade tomatoes was slightly 
lower on the irrigated plots than on the 
nonirrigated plots. 


IRRIGATION DELAYS MATURITY 


In both seasons, irrigation tended to 
delay maturity of tomatoes. In all three 
cases, the nonirrigated plots out-yielded 
the irrigated plots at the first picking. 
For the total of the first two pickings, 
the yields were approximately equal, but 
at the third and subsequent pickings the 
irrigated plots showed marked increases 
over the norirrigated plots. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Results obtained in 1948 and 1949 indi- 
cate that when water is the first limiting 
factor in snap bean and tomato produc- 
tion in western New York, supplemental 
irrigation will give increased yields. 

It is important to remember, however, 
that if poor soil physical condition, lack 
of any essential plant nutrient, improper 
soil acidity, inadequate plant population 
or stand, poor seed, poor and inadequate 
control of diseases, insects, and weeds, or 
any other condition is the first limiting 
factor in the growth of the crop, large 
responses to supplemental irrigation can- 
not be expected. 


In other words, the grower can expect 
largest responses to applications of water 
if he has taken care of all other control- 
lable factors that are involved in the 
“manufacturing” or production of his 
crop. Of course, an adequate supply of 
water is essential if he plans to inaugu- 
rate an irrigation program. 


EFFECT OF SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 
ON THE YIELD OF SNAP BEANS AND 
TOMATOES IN 1948 AND 1949 


Snap Tomatoes, tons per acre 


Irrigation 1948, 1948 1949 
treatment pounds 
per Stokes- Red Stokes- 


acre dale Jacket dale 
Nonirrigated... 14.1 13.1 7.5 
Irrigated 19.5 17.6 13.4 
Increase for 
irrigation......... 5.4 4.5 5.9 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP CONDITIONS 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 2, 1950—Beans: 
Acreage remains about the same as pre- 
vious years. Start planting about May 15. 

Corn: Acreage about 25 percent less. 
Start planting about May 5. 

Peas: Acreage about 25 percent less. 
Crop outlook fair at present time. At 
this time looks as if peas will be late. 

Tomatoes: Acreage about 50 percent 
less. Start planting about May 18. 


RIDGELY, MD., May 8, 1950 — Corn: 
Acreage same as 1949, 75 percent of nor- 
mal. Planted one week late; too cold. 

Peas: Acreage 30 percent over 1949. 
Prospect 85 percent. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., May 10, 1950 — 
Corn: Just starting to plant. Acreage 
reduced approximately 25 percent. Too 
early to tell any growing prospects. 

Peas: Just finished planting. Early 
plantings are up and seem to be a fair 
stand generally. Cool weather is holding 
back growth. Normal acreage planted. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 8, 1950—Lima 
Beans: Start planting around May 20. 
50 percent of 1949 acreage. 

Corn: Start planting about the 15th to 
20th of May. 35 percent of 1949 acreage. 

Peas: Finished sowing first week in 
May. Cold and wet. Only about half 
the farmers have their oats in. The tem- 
perature was 30 this morning. Acreage 
about 90 percent of 1949. 

Tomatoes: Start setting plants about 
the 15th to 20th of May. 35 percent of 
1949 acreage. 


1950—Collard 
Will be planted in 


SUFFOLK, VA., May 2, 
Greens & Kale: 
August. 

Spinach: Crop was very good as to 
quality and yield. We have completed 
harvesting the crop. One third of the 
crop was sold on fresh market due to 
the fact that the price of fresh spinach 
was much better than the price of the 
canned spinach. This is true most of 
the season. 

Turnip Greens: Expect to begin har- 
vesting and canning May 4, one week 
later than last year. Crop looks excep- 
tionally good as to quality and yield. 
Have had to irrigate some of the fields 
and since then, the past week, we have 
had sufficient rain to keep the crops 
growing. 


EARLY APPLE CROP REPORT 


While it is still very early to make an 
accurate appraisal of the Gravenstein 
apple crop, the apparent spotty condi- 
tions throughout the Early Apple area 
of California have resulted in a survey 
of opinion of all principal shippers and 
many growers, Early Apple Advisory 
Board of Sebastopol, California reports. 
While a few estimates were extremely 
low, the over-all average is for a tonnage 
of 40 to 50 percent as compared to the 


1949 crop on Gravensteins and about 80 
percent on White Astrachans. Early 
Apple Advisory Board Manager Ted 
Portman stated that this preliminary 
estimate will be followed by a complete 
survey early in June. 


PREPACKED PRODUCE GAINING 
MORE FAVOR 


New Jersey fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers are giving more thought to prepack- 
aging these days, according to Joseph F. 
Hauck, extension marketing specialist at 
Rutgers University. 

Prepackaging in small retail units 
places modern self-service at the produce 
counter. Retail store customers have 
accepted this type of merchandising with 
favor, and sales of fresh produce in pre- 
packaged form have soared. Hauck pre- 
dicts that many additional produce de- 
partments will become almost completely 
prepackaged in the next several years. 

Some New Jersey products are pre- 
packaged on the farm. Others are pack- 
aged in specialized plants closer to the 
consumer. 

Many farmers would like to prepack- 
age their products. But necessary expen- 
sive machinery, a short marketing sea- 
son, and uncertainty about the market 
and prices for prepackaged commodities 
have held them back. Hauck believes 
that some of the uncertainties are 
gradually disappearing and that more 
New Jersey fruits and vegetables will 
be packaged by farmers or farmers’ 
organizations. 

Consumers may find New Jersey 
peaches, apples, asparagus, tomatoes, 
sweet, corn, and many other commodities 
prepackaged at their local retail stores 
this season. 


SUPPLEE LABS PURCHASED 
BY SNELL 


Dr. Foster Dee Snell, president of Fos- 
ter D. Snell, Inc., New York industrial 
consultants in the fields of chemistry, 
bacteriology and engineering, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the laboratories 
of the G. C. Supplee Research Corpora- 
tion of Bainbridge, New York. This pur- 
chase amplified the previous operations 
of the Snell organization by giving them 
an integrated unit for supply of rats, 
and running of vitamin determina- 
tions on animals. The management of 
the unit by E. L. Clark will continue as 
in the past. 

The Supplee Laboratory was started 
by Dr. George C. Supplee on his retire- 
ment from the Borden Company. Prior 
to his death last fall, Dr. Supplee had 
built this operation to a point where he 
was furnishing young rats to many 
other laboratories as well as doing large 
numbers of vitamin determinations such 
as the determination of vitamin D in 


milk, conducted under authorization of 
the New York State Department of 
Health and the American Medica] 
Association. 

Dr. Snell, president of the parent com. 
pany, has announced that the labora. 
tories will continue their operations at 
Bainbridge with their present personnel, 
continuing to supply animals to labora- 
tories, universities, and research organ- 
izations throughout the United States, as 
well as conducting vitamin assays and 
evaluations. 


MIGHTY MIDGET 


A liquid which can instantly change 
to a solid and then return to a liquid 
again is the basic feature of an im- 
proved magnetic-fluid clutch built by 
General Electric Company engineers, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. Only 
six inches long and six inches in diam- 
eter the device is capable of carrying 
enough power to lift one ton 1,000 feet 
per minute. 

The G-E magnetic-fluid clutch is still 
in the laboratory stage, it was empha- 
sized, and commercial possibilities have 
not yet been explored. 

The magnetic-fluid clutch was devel- 
oped in the G-E General Engineering and 
Consulting Laboratory at Schenectady. 
Consisting of two metal cylinders, each 
able to rotate independently on the same 
axis, the clutch transmits rotary power 
from its source to its load. The cylin- 
ders are separated by a magnetic mix- 
ture of oil and finely-divided iron powder. 

When the unit is energized, the fluid 
instantly solidifies, making a rigid con- 
nection between the two cylinders, so 
that as one cylinder revolves, its motion 
is transmitted to the other. 

Power can be applied to the load and 
removed from it easily by the clutch 
operator. Degrees of rigidity of the mag- 
netic fluid can be obtained by regulating 
the current, so that the clutch can be 
allowed to slip if necessary. 


SYRUP AND WATER METERING 
BULLETIN 


A new 4-page, two color bulletin, 
describing liquid meters for measuring 
and batching liquid sugars, syrups, and 
water, has just been released by Nep- 
tune Meter Company, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

Bulletin 573-3 tells how the liquid 
meters save ingredients, accurately con- 
trol formulas, eliminate unsanitary con- 
ditions, and provide accurate cost ac- 
counting figures. The Neptune Auto- 
Stop meter that can be set for any 
desired quantity to automatically shut 
off the flow when the proper amount has 
been delivered, is described in detail. A 
typical flow diagram, showing meters, 
valves, and other accessories is included, 
as well as specifications and prices for 
meters and accessories. 
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CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 
WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18 


The 1951 Convention in Chicago will 
bring together at one time all of the par- 
ticipating groups, rather than on a de- 
partmentalized schedule (sales and pro- 
duction periods) as was the pattern in 
Atlantic City at the last Convention, 
according to a May 9 announcement by 
the National Canners Association. 

Scheduling a simultaneous period of 
meetings and contacts is in response to 
the expressed desire of a majority of the 
memberships of the three sponsoring 
associations—National Canners Associa- 
tion, National Food Brokers Association, 
and Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, although it was realized that 
the hotel problem will be intensified by 
bringing all groups into Chicago at the 
same time. This has been thoroughly 
canvassed with the Chicago Convention 
Bureau and hotels, and it is believed that 
plans now developed will make it satis- 
factory to concentrate Convention activi- 
ties into the week of February 18, 1951. 
The annual C.M.&S.A. Exhibit will open 
on Saturday, February 17 at the Stevens 
Hotel. 

The Stevens, it is assumed, will be 
headquarters for the Canners. 

In Chicago next year, as was the plan 
followed at Atlantic City, N.C.A. will 
house its own members and the buyer 
groups; N.F.B.A., its member-brokers 
and non-ecanner principals; and C.M.& 
S.A., its member exhibitors. 

Details of the allocation of Chicago’s 
hotels to the various participating 
groups have been worked out by the 
sponsoring associations and will be an- 
nounced when final agreements have 
been reached with each of the hotels. 
This will be announced later by each 
respective association as will be details 
regarding applications for hotel rooms. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA DATES 


The 41st Annual Convention of the 
lowa-Nebraska Canners Association will 
be held at the Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
lowa, November 20 and 21. 


MAINE SUMMER MEETING 


The Summer Meeting of the Maine 
Canne:s Association will again be held 
at Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine, 
on June 11, 12 and 18, Secretary F. 
Browne has announced. 


TRI-STATE DATES 


Members of the Tri-State Packers 
Associntion will return to Atlantic City 
for the 47th Annual Convention on 
Decem'.cr 5 and 6. Hotel headquarters 
will be announced at a later date. 
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MEETING POSTPONED 


The Annual Meeting of the Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association scheduled to be held in Chi- 
cago, May 11 and 12, has been postponed 
to await the issuance of new standards 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 
Directors of the Association will, how- 
ever, meet at the Stevens Hotel on 
May 10. 


CORRECTION—HEAT UNITS 


We have just been advised of a 
typographical error in our digest 
of a talk by Dr. E. P. Walls at 
the Tri-State Packers Association 
Spring School entitled “Predicting 
Maturity Dates from Temperature 
Records” that appeared in our April 
10, 1950 issue, page 7. 


In the next to the last paragraph 
of the first column of that article 
beginning on line three of that 
paragraph the article reads “To ob- 
tain the number of units in degree 
days subtract the minimum from 
the maximum temperature and 
divide by two thus obtaining the 
mean daily temperature.” Instead 
the minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures should be added together 
and divided by two to obtain the 
mean daily temperature. 
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WHITE JOINS CLYDE KRAUT 


Lewis E. White of Cincinnati, with 22 
years experience in the food and canning 
business, having been associated with 
Kirgan’s Arcadia Farms, Lippincott 
Company, Jewett & Sherman, and the 
Roxanna Canning Company, Division of 
the Churngold Corporation, has joined 
the Clyde Kraut Company, Clyde, Ohio, 
as Assistant to President W. W. Wilder, 
in production and sales work. 


STOKES PRODUCING 
CALIFORNIA ORANGEADE 


Francis C. Stokes Company, Vincen- 
town, New Jersey canners, have been 
awarded the contract by Green Spot, Inc. 
of Los Angeles, to manufacture Green 
Spot orangeade from California orange 
concentrate. New equipment has already 
been installed and the Stokes plant is 
now in production. The product will be 
distributed in the Eastern territory by 
Cloverland Farms Dairy, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Oliver M. Dean & Sons, Inc., 
Worcester, Massachusetts; and Gude 
Brothers-Kieffer Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


PENNSYLVANIA PUBLICITY 
GROUP MEETS, ELECTS OFFICERS 


Twelve representatives of the apple, 
mushroom, and vegetable canners sup- 
porting the Sales Development Program 
which operates under the sponsorship of 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
met at Hanover, May 8 in an all-day 
session on public and trade relations 
activities of the state-wide effort. Dedi- 
cated to the promotion of all good canned 
foods produced in the State, this group 
has been functioning since the Summer 
of 1948 under the directorship of E. J. 
Laucks whose headquarters are located 
at 25 North Duke Street in York, Penn- 
sylvania. Wirt S. Winebrenner of the 
D. E. Winebrenner Company, Hanover, 
was the group’s original chairman. 

An election of officers for the third 
year of this activity resulted in the selec- 
tion of E. J. Yoder of the C. H. Mussel- 
man Company, Biglerville; George Lam- 
bert of the Keystone Mushroom Com- 
pany, Coatesville; Alan Warehime, Han- 
over Canning Company, Hanover; Wm. 
A. Free, Hungerford Packing Company, 
Hungerford; and this Committee will be 
chairmaned by Stran Summers, of Chas. 
G. Summers, Jr. Inc., New Freedom. 

Among plans discussed at the Hanover 
meeting were intensified efforts in gen- 
eral promotion, broadened trade rela- 
tions activities, enlarged publicity pro- 
grams and plans for prompt dissemina- 
tion of crop, product, and market news 
to all levels of the Industry. 

The Sales Development group now 
represents approximately 77 percent of 
the canned foods produced in Pennsyl- 
vania by independent operators in the 
Industry. 


VETERAN WISCONSIN 
CANNER DIES 


Henry C. Head, one of the 19 charter 
members of the Wisconsin Pea Packers 
Association organized in Appleton, Wis- 
consin in 1905, died at his home, 114 N. 
Orchard Street, Madison, Wisconsin, on 
May 3, after an illness lasting for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Head, who was 88 years 
old, was one of the founders and Presi- 
dent of the Wausau Canning Company, 
Wausau, Wisconson, organized in 1902. 
He was also a founder of the Antigo 
Canning Company in 1907. His death 
leaves only two of the association’s char- 
ter members still living. They are W. H. 
Ames of Markesan, and Alfred T. Hipke 
of New Holstein. 


MRS. E. S. PYBURN 


Roy Chard, Secretary of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association has ad- 
vised of the death of Mrs. E. S. Pyburn, 
Belle Plaine Cannery, Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
on Tuesday, May 2. 
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NEW MUIRSON PLANT 
IN MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


R. I. Bentley, Jr., President and George 
E. Fichtner, Eastern Division Manager 
of the Muirson Label Co., Inc., announce 
the purchase of a new modern plant in 
Meriden, Connecticut, to further improve 
Eastern manufacturing facilities. The 
acquisition is part of a nationwide 
expansion program which will add to 
the efficiency of the Company’s present 
coast-to-coast label production service. 

The Meriden property is a one story 
plant containing 60,000 Sq. Ft. of floor 
space. It is thoroughly modern in design 
with daylight illumination throughout. 
Through installing the most modern 
equipment and utilizing new production 
flow methods an improved efficiency will 
be attained. 


The Connecticut site was chosen, after 
a thorough survey of the Eastern Sea- 
board, because of its central location. 
Shipments to major Eastern markets can 
be made with a minimum of time and 
expense. Stocks of labels can be stored 
at the factory and drawn as_ needed, 
resulting in definite economies for the 
packer, wholesaler and distributor. 


As in the case of Muirson Label Co.’s 
other plants in Peoria, Ill. and San Jose, 
Calif. the new Meriden plant will devote 
its complete art, engraving and printing 
facilities to the production of labels. 
Through specializing in this single phase 
of color printing, the Muirson Label 
Company has developed many exclusive 
processes, and has grown to be a lead- 
ing factor in the label field. 


MONACO CANNING 
ORANGEADE 


The A. J. Monaco Corporation, Far- 
rell, Pennsylvania, has begun operations 
in the canning of orangeade, which is 
being manufactured from Florida orange 
concentrate. Mr. Anthony J. Monaco, 
who heads the firm, is a pioneer in the 
sale of frozen Florida orange juice 
concentrate. 


CRAVER HEADS CANCO 
CENTRAL SALES 


D. B. Craver has been named manager 
of sales for the central division of the 
American Can Company, M. P. Cortilet, 
Canco vice president, has announced. 
Mr. Craver, formerly assistant manager 
of sales, succeeds Mr. Cortilet who was 
elected vice president in charge of the 
division on April 25. 


Mr. Craver has been with the can 
manufacturing firm for more than 20 
years having joined Canco as a clerk in 
Baltimore. After transferring to sales 
work, he rose to the position of district 
manager of sales in Philadelphia in 
1937, and, successively, became district 
manager for northern New Jersey, a 
sales division manager in New York, and 
in 1947 a sales division manager in 
Chicago. 


F & D CHARGES FOR 
RECONDITIONING IMPORTS 


The Food and Drug Administration 
issued an order on April 5 which sets 
the minimum charge for services of 
supervising officers and of analysts for 
relabeling and reconditioning inadmissi- 
ble imports at not less than the charge for 
one hour, and time after the first hour 
will be computed in multiples of one 
hour, disregarding fractional parts of 
less than a half hour. The cost for this 
work will be borne by the owner or con- 
signee. The order became effective on 
May 9, the date on which it appeared in 
the Federal Register. 


JUSTICE DEPT. TO INVESTIGATE 
FISHERIES 


A general investigation of the fishing 
industry at San Pedro, California, larg- 
est fishing port in the United States, has 
been launched by the anti-trust depart- 
ment of the Department of Justice, fol- 
lowing reports of alleged price-fixing. 
Officials of the Fishermen’s Union, boat 
owners and cannery representatives have 
been subpoenaed. 


New Muirson Plant at Meriden Connecticut 


SINCLAIR-SCOTT EXPANDS 


E. H. Lupton, Prominent Industrialist 
New Head of Company 


The Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland manufacturer of food process. 
ing machinery has completed a refinance. 
ing program and is expanding its opera- 
tions. 

E. H. Lupton, formerly President and 
Treasurer of The Bartgis Brothers Co, 
for 25 years is now President and Treas. 
urer of The Sinclair Scott Co. under the 
new organization plan. Mr. Lupton is a 
successful industrialist having taken 
over the Bartgis Brothers Co. when it 
was in financial difficulties 27 years ago 
and built it into one of the major com- 
panies in the paperboard industry. 


The following men who have been 
associated with the Sinclair-Scott Co. for 
many years have been appointed officers 
of the company: John W. Rife, Vice 
President in charge of production; Ed- 
ward R. King, Vice President in charge 
of sales and Raymond M. Wheat, Assis- 
tant Treasurer, and Secretary and Con- 
troller. Conrad T. Staffa will continue 
as Chief Engineer and Walter Gilliam 
will be assistant sales manager and will 
continue serving the Tri-State area. 


The company is now making a survey 
with the view of expanding its services 
to better serve the needs of the frozen 
foods industry as well as the canning 
industry. It plans to expand its opera- 
tions to the fullest in keeping with need, 
but it will continue to maintain the fine 
engineering and quality workmanhip for 
which Sinclair-Scott has been known for 
55 years. 

The Sinclair-Scott Hydro-Conveyor 
and the newly designed Hydro-Elevator 
have been well received by the industry. 
Many large canners and frozen foods 
packers who are using these machines 
have acclaimed them as outstanding in 
design, engineering, workmanship, and 
performance. 


HINES-PARK APPOINTMENTS 


Phillip Purdue, who has had extensive 
merchandising experience. former 
Vice-President of Agricultural Advertis- 
ing & Research, Inc., and other adver- 
tising agency work, has joined Hines- 
Park Food, Inc. as Southwestern Divi- 
sion Manager and will be in charge of 
sales and service in Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. He will make his headquat- 
ters at 1318 Ramsey Street, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

V. Stewart Underwood, formerly an 
account executive in the Raleigh office 
of Agricultural Advertising & Research, 
Inc., has been named Southeastern Divi- 
sion Manager, and will be in charge of 
sales and service operations in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. He will make his headquarters 
in the Raleigh Building, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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FRUIT CANNERS count on 
Cerelose to help plumping and 
texture... bring out more natu- 
-al fruit flavor. Cerelose is dex- 
‘rose...a natural sugar found 
2 mature well-ripened fruits. 


‘erelose and Puritose are registered trade- 
narks of Corn Products Refining Company, New 
vork, N.Y. 


Full technical service, no obligation 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Ve 
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CITRUS-ADES ADDED TO LINE 


Winckler & Smith Citrus Products 
Company of Anaheim, California, 
recently added three new products to 
their line of well-known citrus juices: 
Anagold Orangeade, Anagold Lemonade 
and Anagold Citrus Punch. 


All three of these Anagold products 
are available in the popular 46-ounce 
size and 12-ounce lithographed tins in 
the ready-to-serve form. Bases, which 
dilute to six times the amount contained 
in the ean, are available in a six-ounce 
size. All these products are enriched 
with Vitamin C. 


Distinctive deep blue, yellow, black 
and white labels have been specially 
designed for these Anagold beverages 
by one of the West Coast’s leading label 
artists. 


The extensive consumer and trade test- 
ing which preceded their nationwide 
introduction proved the eye-appeal of 
these labels as well as the popularity of 
Anagold Orangeade, Lemonade and Cit- 
rus Punch with housewives and grocers 
alike, for they answer a real need for 
a refreshing, healthful, easy-to-serve 
drink. 

Currently, a full-scale national adver- 
tising program is being scheduled to 
acquaint housewives across the country 
with these new Anagold products. 


NEW FOOD TECH. BLDG. 
AT U. OF C. 


Contracts have been awarded for the 
erection of a food technology building at 
the University of California College of 
Agriculture, Davis, California. The cost 
is estimated at $1,000,000. 


GLOBE OF CALIFORNIA 
EXPANDING 


Globe of California, a wholesale gro- 
cery firm which also operates the retail 
Canned Foods Distribution Center at 
1350 Folsom St., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, has leased an adjoining building and 
another in the immediate vicinity in an 
expansion program, it is announced by 
president B. Simon. The firm is doing 
an annual business of about $3,000,000 
and plans to increase this by about 50 
percent through the enlargement pro- 
gram. 


SHARP DROP IN FISH PROFITS 


Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., oper- 
ating in the Pacific Northwest, reports 
a 1949 net income ‘of $631,240, or $1.67 
per share, compared with a net of 
$1,748,681, or $4.64 per share in the pre- 
vious year. Net sales amounted to 
$6,364,640 in 1949, as against $9,812,708 
in 1948. 

Columbia River Packers, also operat- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest, report a 
net loss of $308,453 in 1949, against a 
net profit of $843,333 in 1948. 


THORNTON TO ADVERTISE 


The Thornton Canning Company, with 
a plant and headquarters at Thornton, 
California, is planning an advertising 
campaign and has appointed Roy S. Dur- 
stine, Inc., San Francisco, as its agent. 


RESIGNS 


J. M. Klugman has resigned from P. J. 
Drackett & Associates, New York City 
food brokers. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


NFBA HEAD HONORED 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na. 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, has 


City of New Orleans, the honor being 


recent convention of the Louisiana 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association in that 


ON EUROPEAN TRIP 


T. O. Tarrant, head of the Schlesinger. 
Tarrant Brokerage Co., St. Louis, and 
Ted Wetterau, St. Louis wholesale gro- 
cer, left a few days ago for a visit of 
several weeks to Europe. 


MOVE SALES OFFICE 


Green Island Packing Co. of Rockland, 
Maine, sardine canners, have moved 
their New York City sales office to 100 
Hudson Street in that city. 


SUPERS HOLD MEETING 


Super Market Institute is staging its 
13th annual convention in Chicago, May 
14-18, inclusive. 


Hailing the super market as the very 
core of the vital center of food distribu- 
tion, Claude W. Edwards, president of 
the Institute and vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Alpha Beta Food 
Markets, Inc., Los Angeles, reports that 
attendance at this year’s meeting will 
surpass all previous attendance records, 
with well over 5,000 super market opera- 
tors, food manufacturers, and equipment 
manufacturers in attendance. 


SEEK A & P DATA 


The Department of Justice, in a 73- 
page statement of interrogatories filed 
in U. S. District Court in New York, 
has demanded full details of A & P’s 
operations between the time of filing of 
the Justice Department’s antitrust suit: 
in Danville, Illinois, early in 1944, up to 
the time of the instigation of the present 
“divorce” proceedings, which were filed 
September 15, 1949. 

The Justice Department is  particu- 
larly interested in the chain’s receipt of 
discounts, advertising allowances, label 
allowances, and other types of allowances. 


ENTERS CHAIN FIELD 


Sweet Life Food Corporation, promi- 
nent New York wholesale grocers, are 
reported entering the chain store fiel 
with acquisition of a long-established 
grocery chain operating in the Brooklyn 
and Long Island areas. 
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FIST IN NEW QUARTERS 


Fist Brokerage Company have moved 
into a new location at 4526 Excelsior 
Boulevard, St. Louis Park, Minneapolis 
16, Minnesota. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Banquet Canning Co., St. Louis poul- 
try product canners, has appointed Kerr 
Sales Co. its sales representatives for 
the metropolitan New York area. 


GETS GRAND UNION POST 


Arthur J. Pick, for 15 years ware- 
house and plant superintendent for Kro- 
ger, has been named manager of ware- 
house operations for Grand Union Co., 
New York, Lansing P. Shield, president, 
has announced. 

His responsibilities include manage- 
ment of all warehouses centering in the 
metropolitan area and extending from 
upstate New York to Hammond, Ind. 

One of his major initial assignments 
will be the direction of the erection and 
installation of equipment in a 117,000- 
square foot addition to Grand Union’s 
Carlstadt, N. J., grocery warehouse. 
When this is completed, this plant will 
be one of the largest grocery warehouses 
in the East. 


HEADS JOBBER GROUP 


Seott Meekins, Cambridge, Md., has 
been elected president of the Delmarva 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. L. Lee 
Layton, Dover, Del., was elected vice 
president of the association. 


NEW WAREHOUSE FOR 
WHOLESALER 


Louis T. Snow & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers of San Francisco, Calif., are mak- 
ing tentative plans for the erection of 
a warchouse at Army and Kansas Sts. 
to cost about $150,000. 


FOOD AND CONTAINER 
INSTITUTE ELECTS 


Danicl M. Dent, General Manager of 
The Borden Company, New York City, 
Was elocted President of the Food and 
Contai er Institute at the Annual Meet- 
ing heli in Louisville, Kentucky recently. 
Dr. Berton S. Clark, Director of Re- 
search of American Can Company, who 
Was suceeded in the presidency by Mr. 
Dent, was elected Chairman of the Board 
of Direc tors. 

Other officers elected are H. S. Mitch- 
ell, Swift & Company, Vice-Chairman of 
the Bos rd; Dr. A. L, Elder, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, Executive Vice- 
President; Dr. V. R. Johnston, Standard 
Brands Ine., Vice-President; and Dr. 
Fr. N. Peters, Quaker Oats Company, 
Treasu:er, Colonel Rohland A. Isker 
Was reciected Secretary. 
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Quality 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


‘REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS GRADERS WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


for 
LIMA BEANS 


PEAS TOMATOES 


BEETS’ e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING C0. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Unfavorable Weather To Date—Strength All 

Down The Line—Corn Canners Will Sow 

Seeds Of Success Or Failure—Apples and 
Applesauce Push In June. 


THE WEATHER — Mother Nature 
this year seems rather determined to 
take care of the canners with a heavy 
planting hand and if early season indica- 
tions mean anything, 1950 is going to 
be a poor crop year indeed. To date no 
important proudcing area has escaped 
her controlling influences. Starting with 
citrus in Florida and Texas and continu- 
ing on winter vegetables in those states, 
she turned her cold blasts on the spinach 
and asparagus crops in Texas, the 
Ozarks and the East, delaying the plant- 
ings and slowing the germination of 
peas in Wisconsin the Northwest, New 
York, Pennsylvania and other important 
areas, with rain and cold; striking havoc 
in the Southern tomato plant areas with 
high winds and drought and generally 
making herself unpopular the country 
over. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reduced its estimate of wheat 
yields by 74 million bushels, forecasting 
a crop 24 percent below last year, chiefly 
due to dust storms in the Dakotas and 
Texas, and snow and tornados in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska 
areas. 


In fruits, strawberries have been hit 
particularly hard, and pears and peaches 
in the Northwest. Damage is reported 
to peaches and apples also in Southern 
territory. California, it seems, is the only 


State to escape major damage thus far. 
Water supply in that important State is 
dangerously below normal. 


THE SITUATION — Fully conscious 
of the above weather conditions, and not- 
ing that canners definitely are not going 
overboard in their acreage planning, dis- 
tributors finally are sitting up and tak- 
ing notice, and the tone of the entire 
market is one of strength. Asparagus 
prices heard from other areas follow in 
general the upward trend set by Califor- 
nia. Eastern spinach prices are con- 
siderably over last year’s openings. News 
of the marketing agreement on peaches 
and price hike by Cal-Pak on peaches 
and cocktail strengthened an already 
firming situation. Peas and tomatoes 
continue strong and scarce with the sold 
out sign making its appearance with in- 
creasing frequency. With little to choose 
from, interest in fish has been on the dull 
side. Sardines have not yet appeared 
off the coast of Maine and apparently 
many details of labor and costs have yet 
to be settled before salmon get under 
way. 


CORN—Corn canners are still very 
unhappy and well they might be. Corn 
is the one major item not doing so well. 
During the next week or two corn can- 
ners will decide whether or not they are 
going to work out their own salvation or 
depend on Mother Nature to do it. Secre. 
tary Harvey Burr of the Corn Canners 
Service Bureau sticks to his earlier pre- 
diction of a weighted average cut in 
acreage of 28 percent for canning crops. 
He expresses our sentiments exactly 
when he says that “with a potential car- 


1949 BERRY PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


MARKET NEWS 


ryover of around 7 million cases (7-8 
this col.) and an acreage reduction of 
only 28 percent, it is ‘wishful thinking’ 
to expect any substantial improvement 
in the market situation until the 1950 
pack is counted, added to the carryovey 
and the total supply known to be some. 
where near the normal demand.” We've 
heard some pretty low prices on corn, 
Next week canners will sow the seeds of 
success or failure in 1950. Will they 
gamble on a continuation of unfavorable 
weather or play it safe? 


APPLES—tThe sale of canned apples, 
applesauce and apple juice will get a tre. 
mendous lift during the month of June, 
The Can Manufacturers Institute will 
distribute exclusive features to news. 
papers, magazines and radio, suggesting 
tempting and appetizing ways of using 
these products. The effectiveness of the 
powerful sales boost these experts are 
able to give a product has been amply 
demonstrated in peas, corn, cherries, 
canned luncheon meats and other prod- 
ucts. The distribution of apples and 
sauce, already exceeding past records, is 
destined to make this a most attractive 
commodity. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Recovery Indicated — Better Buying 
Tempo Continues—Many Eastern Canners 
Out Of Tomatoes—Spinach Openings Higher 
— Asparagus Demand Good — Pea Season 
Late—Corn Offered At Low Prices—Dis- 
tressed Cherries Moved—Fruits Advanced— 
Little Activity In Citrus—’50 Pack Straw- 
berries Ready—First Salmon Runs Underway. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 12, 1950 


State Boysenberry Loganberry _Youngberry Blackberry THE SITUATION—Advanees in fruit 

114.600 Tosa 143.682 cocktail and peaches by a major Cali 

Other States ae oe 3,950 413,390 fornia packer this week, and pricing of 

Total 618,285 114,690 14,464 668,884 1950 pack asparagus and spinach at 

The above is a summary of all Canners known to have packed the items in 1949. levels over those at the start of the 1949 

season, point a price recovery in canned 

nusciniimaiaceuin foods. In the case of the new packs, 

Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics heat reflect higher operating and ree 

materials costs and make clear the fact 

St _— 24/2 48/8Z 48/1P 24/21%4 6/10 Mise. Total that the price pressure which canned 

148,856 88,373 75,297 42,927 31,197 foods have been under in a 

Ozark Territory... 1,418,170 cesses 132,291 266,380 383,070 632 2,200,548 instances for the past year had carrie 

707,541 14,737 «140,747 66,231 929,256 the market down to non-realistic levels. 
California 736,659 92, 9,537 542, 960,412 

Other States . 177,920 7473 THE OUTLOOK—The pick-up in 

$,189,146 335,352 1,036,522 1,088,590 233,965 5,883,575 ned foods buying which became evident 


here last week has carried over, and dis- 
tributors in many cases are loosening the 
purse-strings slightly and rebuilding 
over-depleted inventories. Present indi- 
cations are that the quickened tempo of 
buying will hold until the liquidation of 
carryover stocks from the 1949 packs 
has been completed. Undoubtedly, the 
unfavorable weather conditions in many 


(a) Included in “Other States’’. 

The 1949 spinach pack, on the basis of 24/2’s amounted to 6,740,525 cases, as compared with 
the 1948 pack of 4,989,290 cases. 

In addition to the above spinach pack 2,246,508 actual cases of turnip greens, mustard greens 
and other greens were packed, as compared with 1,532,490 actual cases in 1948. Of this pack 
1,241,673 were turnip greens, 625,152 mustard greens and 379,683 other greens. 

The above report is a summary of reports from all canners known to have packed spinach or 
leafy greens in 1949, 
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of the nation’s major canning areas has 
been an influence in encouraging buyers 
to liberalize their operations, while the 
firmer basis on new pack items has like- 
wise been a factor responsible for the 
apparent more bullish views held in 
many quarters. 


TOMATOES — Many eastern canners 
now report that they have no further 
tomatoes to offer. Where stocks are 
available, standard 2s are now command- 
ing $1.25, cannery. Meanwhile, the Cali- 
fornia market has been working into 
firmer ground, and standard 2%s are 
generally held at $1.60, with solid pack 
choice quoted at $1.65. 


SPINACH — New pack eastern spin- 
ach was quoted out in the market here 
this week on the basis of $1.45 for fancy 
Is, $1.85 for 2%s, and $6.25 for 10s, 
fo.b. Maryland cannery. These prices 
are substantially over last year’s opening 
level. Reports from the Coast note lim- 
ited offerings of carryover fancy spinach 
at $1.50 for 214s, $1.25 for 2s, and $5.00 
for 10s, f.0.b. 


ASPARAGUS—There has been a good 
demand for prompt shipment asparagus 
from the new pack, and canners have 
booked a good volume of business, despite 
the fact that this season’s opening is 
above last year’s. California canners 
are quoting all-green 2s at $4.40 for 
mammoth, $4.30 for large, $4.40 for 
blended mammoth and large, $4.10 for 
blended medium and small, $3.50 for cut 
spears, and $1.50 for center cuts. Natu- 
ral is quoted at $3.75 for mammoth and 
mammoth and large blends, $3.70 for 
large, $3.60 for blended small and medi- 
um, $3.35 for cut spears, and $1.15 for 
center cuts, all f.o.b. canneries. A major 
eastern canner is offering new pack at 
$4.50 for 13% oz. glass pack, $3.85 for 
canned #300 full spears, $2.45 for #300 
cuts and $1.63% for 8-ounce, with 10s 
at $16.50 for spears, f.o.b. cannery. 


PEAS — Reports from the midwest 
note a late season, and with standards 
in both 2s and 303s virtually cleaned up, 
packers are looking for a good early- 
season demand. The situation in the 
south is without change, the market 
being in firm position where stocks are 
still available. . 


CORN — Offerings of standard corn 
are veported from the midwest at a 
range of 85 to 87% cents for 2s, with 
fancy holding at 95 cents for 303s and 
$1.10 for 2s. A moderate inquiry is re- 
Porte, although buyers locally are more 
disposed to look to the Tri-States for 
their immediate needs. 


CHERRIES — Michigan can- 
ners are reported to have moved some 
lots of distressed r.s.p. cherries as low as 
$2.05 for 2s and $12.25 for 10s, but the 
market for 2s is now generally held at 
a minimum of $2.15, f.o.b. cannery. Buy- 
ets ave operating only sparingly, pend- 
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ing further details as to the crop pros- 
pects this season, and the plans of freez- 
ers on this fruit. 


PEACHES UP —A major Coast 
paeker this week announced an advance 
on peaches to $2.25 for 2% halves, an 
advance of 15 cents. Halves in 303s were 
advanced 7% cents to $1.50, and halves 
and sliced 10s were moved up 15 cents 
to $7.90, f.o.b. coast shipping point. The 
same seller also advanced list prices on 
fruit cocktail, bringing 2%s to $3.15, a 
15 cent advance, buffet to $1.12%, an in- 


crease of 5 cents, and 303s to $1.85, a 
10-cent increase. 


CITRUS — No further price changes 
have materialized in the canned citrus 
products group, but recent weakness has 
served to effectively undermine the con- 
fidence of buyers, and little activity was 
reported during the week. Trade interest 
centered in a rumor that one of the na- 
tional packers of citrus concentrates is 
taking over one of Florida’s largest cit- 
rus canning operations, with a reported 
consideration of $19,000,000 involved. 


Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division 


Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division 


Gair Bogota Corporation .. . 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division . 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
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GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment. » » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


155 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . 
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MARKET NEWS 


STRAWBERRIES — California can- 
ners have started on their 1950 straw- 
berry run and offerings of 2s were report- 
ed this week at $4.90 for fancy in extra 
heavy syrup and $4.85 for fancy in 


water. No. 10s were listed at $26.00 and 
$25.60, respectively, all f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON — With canning operations 
on chinooks started along the Columbia 
for the spring run, the trade is now 
awaiting opening prices. A little more 
interest was reported in Alaska salmon, 
with the season of heavier consumption 
almost at hand. Coast sellers list talls at 
$14.75 per case for pinks and $14.00 for 
chums. Reds are about out of the pic- 
ture until the new pack is ready. 


SARDINES—There was no change re- 
ported in sardine prices this week. Maine 
canners are still standing by waiting for 
the run of fish to get under way. Export 
demand continues a factor in the West 
Coast market, which is firm. 


TUNA—With Japanese tuna offering 
at $2 to $3 per case below the domestic 
product, the trade is giving the foreign 
pack a careful look-see, and the imported 
article is undoubtedly cutting into do- 
mestic sales. No price changes were 
reported from either California or the 
Northwest during the week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Peach Marketing Agreement And Price Hike 
Studied Carefully—Corn Unchanged—Ozark 
Spinach Prospects Poor—Blackberry Supply 
Limited—Pick Up Noted In Retail Move- 
ment Of Fish—Tomatoes Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., May 11, 1950 


THE MARKET—Business in Chicago 
is continuing very much on the dull side 
this week. This time of the year, of 
course, the situation is usually described 
best as being between hay and grass and 
most buyers are not inclined to move 
very much on any item. This is par- 
ticularly true this year in view of the 
close inventory policy being followed by 
all the houses here, and the net result 
is that business is quite slow on must 
everything in the canned foods line. he 
situation, so far as price levels is con- 
cerned, appears to be quite firm on most 
commodities, with the outlook on at least 
one or two being for substantially higher 
prices when new pack becomes available. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Word was 
received in the market this week that the 
marketing agreement for the new crop 
of California cling peaches has been ap- 
proved and this has caused quite a bustle 
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on cling peaches and fruit cocktail. The 
terms of the marketing agreement make 
it apparent that prices on new pack 
peaches will, of necessity, be consider- 
ably higher than the market has been 
recently and many California canners 
have come out with increases in prices 
on both peaches and fruit cocktail. It is 
understood there has been some buying 
of peaches during the last couple of 
weeks in anticipation of this increase, 
but it is not believed that the volume was 
outstandingly large. No. 2% _ fancy 
halves peaches are now quoted around 
$2.20, with choice around $2.05 and 
standards around $1.95, although there 
are some slightly lower prices believed to 
be still available. It is understood that 
fruit cocktail prices have been advanced 
in many cases around 10 cents a dozen 
on No. 2%, although it is not believed 
this advance is quite so general as that 
on peaches up to this point. In any event, 
buyers are certainly going to watch de- 
velopments on new pack cling peaches 
with great care. 


CORN — The corn market continues 
more or less unchanged, with No. 2 fancy 
cream style and whole kernel corn quoted 
at around $1.20-$1.25 f.o.b. factory, with 
extra standard at about $1.00 to $1.05. 
Some 8 oz. corn is available at around 
70 cents for fancy quality. The move- 
ment is still holding up pretty well on 
corn, according to reports received, and 
the situation which looked so grim a few 
months ago will apparently have worked 
itself out fairly well, by the time new 
pack comes in. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — The 
outlook reported from the packing areas 
on spinach from the Ozark area is very 
poor for the Spring pack. Inclement 
weather in the district has reduced the 
prospective harvest very materially and 
it is reported that it is quite difficult to 
secure fancy quality out of the raw prod- 
ucts on hand. Prices are running around 
$1.30 to $1.35 on No. 2 fancy, with No. 
2% at about $1.60 and No. 10 at about 
$5.25. No. 1s are quoted at around 90 
cents. The movement on spinach has 
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been fairly slow recently and buyers are 
proceeding rather slowly where spinach 
is concerned. No. 2 fresh blackeyes are 
still being offered at around $1.25, while 
mustard and turnip greens are going at 
85 cents for No. 2. Where there are a 
few water blackberries available, they 
are reported to be offered at around 
$1.80 f.o.b. factory, although the supply 
is extremely limited. 


SALMON — The salmon market con- 
tinues quiet, although reports from the 
retail level indicate a slight increase in 
movement the last week or so. Canned 
fish generally was reported by the trade 
here to have been quite slow and the 
movement during the last week or ten 
days is a definite improvement over the 
prior weeks. Most items in salmon, of 
course, are pretty well sold out and reds, 
either halves or talls, are unobtainable 
and Puget Sound sockeyes almost com- 
pletely out of the picture. Pinks are 
offered at $14.75 for talls and $10.00 for 
halves, while chums are going at around 
$14.00 for talls and $9.00 for halves, 
There are cohoes available at prices 
ranging from $19.00 to $21.00 and some 
halves cohoes of top quality at around 
$12.50. 


TOMATOES—The tomato market re- 
mains more or less unchanged also, with 
No. 2 standards, where available, quoted 
at around $1.25 and No. 2 extra standard 
at about $1.35 to $1.40. No. 10 extra 
standard are reportedly offered at around 
$7.25, while fancy tomatoes are out of 
the picture in all sizes. 46 oz. tomato 
juice continues to show strength with 
prices running around $2.15 and _ up- 
wards for strictly fancy quality and 
some movement is going on on the item. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Both Demand And Price Strengthened Ma- 

terially—Revised Fruit Spot Lists Advanced 

—Cool Weather Slows Asparagus Packing 

Again—Look For Smaller 1950 Apple Crop 
—Fish Quiet. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., May 11, 1950 


THE SITUATION — The market on 
California canned products, particularly 
on fruits, has strengthened materially of 
late, with this applying to both demand 
and price. Lists are becoming less and 
less reliable, with withdrawals frequent, 
and buyers are learning that it is not 
wise to delay placing orders when offer- 
ings are made as desirable lots do not 
last long. Prices are advancing, with 


some items running away from others, 
as is usually the case in a market such 
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MARKET NEWS 


as this, but there is quite a general feel- 
ing that many are still below the level at 
which new pack must be quoted. Listed 
as in short supply include such items as 
6-oz. tomato sauce, No. 10 fancy tomato 
catsup, 8-oz. faney fruit cocktail, No. 
2% choice fruit cocktail and 104-5 to- 
mato puree. What is left of this seems 
to be in very firm hands. It is to be 
noted that the canning trade is urging 
that prices be held as low as possible and 
that no items be priced out of the mar- 
ket, as has been done at times in the 
past. 


FRUITS—A feature of the week has 
been the bringing out on the part of the 
California Packing Corporation of re- 
vised spot prices on fruit cocktail, fruits 
for salad and yellow cling peaches for 
shipment to July, 1950. The new prices 
on Del Monte and feature brands of 
fruit cocktail are: No. 2%s, $3.15; No. 
303, $1.85, and buffet, $1.1214. Fruits for 
salad are quoted at $4.10 for No. 2% 
glass and at $2.45 for No. 303 tin. Many 
items in yellow cling peaches have been 
withdrawn for some time and three days 
after the revised spot price list had been 
released it was necessary to withdraw 
Del Monte No. 2's, priced at $2.35, and 
No. 10 halves, priced at $7.90. Atten- 
tion is being directed to the fact that the 
new prices on both peaches and cocktail 


are now on approximately the same basis 
as the original 1949 opening prices. The 
suggestion is made that fruit prices have 
been low, particularly when compared 
with the prices of the other canned food 
products, and that even with the slight 
advances on peaches and cocktail this 
position is not changed. 


Apricots seem about the slowest mov- 
ing item in the California canned fruit 
list, but unsold stocks of this fruit are 
not excessive. The lack of export demand 
is sorely felt here, as this fruit went 
overseas in large quantities before the 
war. Moving especially well are cherries, 
cling peaches, fruit cocktail and plums. 
A few canners are rather overstocked 
with cherries, of which a record pack 
was made last year, but the move- 
ment, as a whole is above normal. El- 
berta peaches have sold up quite closely 
and some operators have been trying out 
the market with tentative offerings of 
new pack at $3.50 for No. 2% fancy. 
Little interest is being shown in peaches 
at this price. Yellow clings are moving 
well and plans for holding down the pack 
this year are brighter now that the mar- 
keting agreement for this fruit has been 
approved by growers and canners. 


APPLE SAUCE—While it is still too 
early to make an accurate estimate of 


the size of the coming Gravenstein apple 
crop in California, opinions are general 
that this will be much smaller than last 
year. In fact, few experts expect it to 
be more than 50 percent of the heavy 
crop produced then. The 1949 pack of 
apple sauce set a new record and this is 
moving off at a rate that suggests a vir- 
tual cleanup by August, when the new 
crop will be ready. Prices on this remain 
unchanged. 


ASPARAGUS—The recent light rain 
has been followed by cool weather 
throughout California and the harvest- 
ing of asparagus has been slowed down 
quite materially. In fact, some canners 
are operating on about half time. Sev- 
eral canners who formerly packed as- 
paragus, are back again, after having 
been out of this branch of the industry 
for two or three years, and these have 
contributed to the bidding up of prices 
to the growers. Prices on all-green range 
from 10% cents to 12 cents a pound. 
New pack all-green is selling about as 
fast as in 1949, with green tipped and 
white lagging a little in sales. Some 
canners are making price allowances for 
asparagus shipped prior to the close of 
the canning season, thus shading open- 
ing lists slightly. Some have booked so 
heavily on their expected pack of all- 
green that prorating may be in order. 


JAN P-108 
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ITED CONTAINER CO. 


V-3-S Government Specifications 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
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MARKET NEWS 


FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues rather quiet, with buyers not 
showing much interest in making new 
commitments. Considerable salmon re- 
mains to be shipped on orders placed 
earlier and new business seems lacking 
on California sardines, especially for ex- 
port. The pack of tuna and tunalike 
fish in March amounted to 595,371 cases 
and for the first quarter of the year 
1,105,979 cases. This compares. with 
771,055 cases for the first three months 
of 1949. The pack of mackerel in Cali- 
fornia for March was 70,843 cases, while 
for the first three months of the year it 
was 200,372 cases. A year earlier the 
pack was 110,732 cases, so these fish are 
off to a good start for 1950. San Fran- 
cisco brokers are wondering about the 
“$3,000,000 worth of canned crab pro- 
cessed by Russian-dominated slave labor 
that has come into the United States in 
the past 40 days” as reported by a Cali- 
fornia Congressman. Very little can be 
located here. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Carryover Largely Small And Medi- 
um—Oyster Production Drops. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., May 11, 1950 


SHRIMP—There appears to be a light 
carryover of the fall shrimp pack, and 
the carryover stock consists mostly of 
small and medium grades with the large 
and jumbo grades pretty well cleaned 
up. 

The spring shrimp pack, which is on 
now, invariably is light at its best and 
this season will hardly be an exception. 

Not many shrimp have been produced 
so far this spring and the greater part 
of them have been small with few medi- 
um and searcely any large available. 


The price of canned shrimp held by 
packers of established quality brands 
and good broker connections is $3.75 to 
$4.00 per dozen for small; $4.15 to $4.35 
for medium; $4.50 to $4.75 for large and 
$4.80 to $5.00 for jumbo; all 5 ounce 
tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


The market on canned shrimp has been 
active and the demand on the large and 
jumbo grades has been greater than the 
supply. 

Production of shrimp in this section 
last week dropped 314 barrels over the 
previous week, as 7,110 barrels were pro- 
duced last week and 7,424 barrels the 
previous one. The canneries in Louisiana 
and Mississippi received 1,298 barrels 
shrimp last week and 1,943 barrels the 
previous week, or a drop of 645 barrels. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing April 28, 1950 were: Louisiana 3,081 
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barrels, including 1,148 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 653 barrels, including 
150 barrels for canning; Alabama 55 
barrels; Florida (Apalachicola) 70 bar- 
rels; and Texas 3,275 barrels. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 41,160 pounds and 
were approximately 856,700 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,909,200 pounds more 
than one year ago. 


The canneries in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi reported that 9,531 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending April 29, 1950 which 
brought the pack for the season to 624,- 
820 standard cases. During the same 
period last season the pack was 538,382 
standard cases. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters in 
Louisiana and Alabama dropped 3,944 
barrels last week over the previous week, 
as 8,245 barrels were produced last week 
and 12,189 barrels the previous one. 

Landings of oysters last week in 
Louisiana were 8,169 barrels, including 
6,603 barrels for canning; and Alabama 
76 barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana reported 
that 3,356 standard cases of oysters were 
canned during the week ending April 29, 
1950, which brought the pack for the 
season to 277,535 standard cases. 

The price of the leading brands of can- 
ned oysters is $4.00 per dozen in 4% oz. 
tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


The demand on canned oysters has 
been slow, with some buyers and the 
trade as a whole expecting perhaps a ten 
cent decline on the market and this may 
occur in the near future in which event 
the market would remain stable at $3.85 
to $3.90 per dozen for the balance of the 
season . 


REHABILITATION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF OYSTER 
PRODUCTION POSSIBLE IN 

CHESAPEAKE BAY 


Rehabilitation and maintenance of oys- 
ter production are possible in Chesa- 
peake Bay, states the Chief of the Serv- 
ice’s Chesapeake Bay Investigations in 
discussing the current research program 
for Maryland. 


Brood stock levels, adequate cultch 
provisions, and harvesting limited to 
potential productivity must be known 
and respected. Controlled oyster cultiva- 
tion must supplant irresponsible free 
fishing. 

Current field exploration revealed sev- 
eral features of the Maryland portion of 
Chesapeake Bay which were either 
ignored or unknown as factors in oyster 
production. In the upper part of the 


Bay, flood waters frequently reduced 
salt content to dangerously low levels, 
The effects on oysters were high mortal- 
ities, inhibited growth, and _ retarded 
development of gonads and meats. Asa 
result of periodic high mortalities and 
erratic recruitment in this area many of 
the bars were reduced to beds of shells, 
This is veritably a “no oyster’s land” be. 
cause fluctuations in salinity change the 
environment from fresh water to 15- 
parts-per-thousand salt within the an- 
nual period; often this radical change is 
accomplished within a few weeks or 
days. 


Inventory surveys were conducted an- 
nually throughout Maryland oyster-pro- 
ducing waters and recently in major 
tributaries of Virginia. The results have 
given a year by year record on changes 
in oyster population including recruit- 
ment. From these data, gathered over 
the past ten years by the Department of 
Tidewater Fisheries of Maryland and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, a recruit- 
ment potential may be calculated so that 
a formula composed of natural recruit- 
ment, plus planted seed (if needed), 
minus natural mortality, equals oysters 
available for commercial harvesting. 


To make a program based on this for- 
mula function at a level that will per- 
mit a planned increase in production, a 
seed oyster supply of sufficient volume 
must be developed and maintained. Loca- 
tions of areas or bars best suited for 
seed oyster development were disclosed 
through evidence collected on inventory 
surveys. At present four areas are under 
development. The acreage actually used 
is small and entirely’ inadequate to in- 
crease production materially. The limi- 
tation is not on available acreage, but on 
available cultch. 


GROWING CONDITIONS OF 
PENSACOLA OYSTERS 


Favorable winter weather has resulted 
in excellent growing conditions for the 
Pensacola oyster population, according 
to the Service’s Gulf Oyster Investiga- 
tions. Monthly determination on the 
pound yield of oyster meats per U. S. 
Standard Bushel of shell oyster has in- 
creased steadily since Deecmber. In 
December, the yield per bushel was 4% 
pounds of drained meat. In February, 
it was 5.1 pounds, and at the end of 
March it had increased to 6.4 pounds per 
standard bushel. 

During this period the average in- 
creases in length and width of oysters 
were not as great as during the fall 
months. 


On highly mechanized farms (the top- 
producing half in the U. S.), one worker 
produces enough food products for 
people. 
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MEASURING THE TIN IN CANS 


The inexpensive, time-saving process 
for accurate determination of the weight 
of tin coating on tin plate, developed by 
the Research Department of Continental 
Can Company, has recently been made 
available, license-free, to the entire in- 
dustry, Paul E. Pearson, vice-president 
in charge of Equipment Development 
and Research, has announced. 


Called the Bendix Deplater, after its 
originator, G. H. Bendix of Continental 
Can Company, the process involves the 
removal of tin from tin plate by electro- 
lytic deplating, followed by titration of 
the resultant stannous tin-bearing solu- 
tion to give accurate measurement of the 
tin deposit on any given sample of tin 
plate. 


Actual determination is made by cut- 
ting four square inch disks from con- 
ventional tin plate sheets. Each disk is 
suspended from a magnetized anode in 
a solution containing a definite amount 
of iodine. Electric contact is established 
through the magnetic support and iodine 
solution, and current flows in a direction 
which deplates the tin coating. After 
deplation is completed, the amount of re- 
maining iodine in solution is determined 
by titration,—the decrease in iodine is 
related to the thickness of tin coating by 
reference to a chart. 


The entire Bendix deplating process 
takes only a few minutes and is equally 
adaptable for quality control of tin plate 
made by both the hot-dip, and electro- 
deposition methods. 


Past procedures used in determining 
tin coat weight required considerable 
amounts of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, which not only made working con- 
ditions disagreeable, but also caused 
severe corrosion of equipment. The Ben- 
dix Deplater is relatively free from both 
of these undesirable characteristics. 


Patent for the process was first issued 
to Mr. Bendix in December, 1948, and 
assigned to Continental Can Company. 
Because of industry wide importance, it 
was decided to make the Bendix Deplater 
available without license to the entire 
industry. 


CAL-PAK SALES UP 
PROFITS DOWN 


The 34th annual report of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francis- 
co, California, has made its appearance 
for the year ended February 28, 1950. 
Sales and operating revenues for the 
year totaled $174,687,164 compared with 
$169,191,378 the previous year. Earn- 
ings for the year amounted to $7,048,256, 
against $9,612,339 the before. 
Dividends paid common _§ stockholders 
amounted to $2,406,182. 


In his report to stockholders and em- 
ployees, President Roy L. Pratt said that 
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the year, in general, had been a good one. 
Production and sales established new all- 
time records and the year ended with a 
good demand for most of the products of 
the company. Markets for many items 
became increasingly competitive during 
the year as production satisfied pent-up 
demand, and prices of many products 
were lower than during the previous 
year. The past year was the eleventh 
successive one in which sales and operat- 
ing revenues increased over the preced- 
ing year. The unit, or case volume of 
canned food sales for the year estab- 
lished a new record, with an increase of 
more than 16 percent over the prior year. 


The decline in earnings was attributed 
to a number of things featured by lower 
prices, combined with increased costs of 
many supplies and increased general and 
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selling expenses. For the first time in 
10 years the canned fish operations of 
the Alaska Packers Association were 
unprofitable. The waterfront strike in 
the Hawaiian Islands delayed shipment 
of pineapple and juice to the mainland 
and increased operating expenses. 


The report stated that “while the mar- 
kets for our products are back to a very 
competitive basis and most items are in 
good supply, there is continued heavy 
demand for canned fruits, vegetables and 
juices. In view of the steady increase 
in per capita consumption of canned 
foods during the past 40 years and the 
steady growth in population, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the physical vol- 
ume of consumption of our type of food 
products will remain high and gradually 
increase each year as long as national 
income continues at relatively high 
levels.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 14-18, 1950 — Annual Conven. 
tion, Super Market Institute, Chicago, 
Til. 


MAY 17, 1950—Annual Meeting, Tide- 
water Canners Association of Virginia, 
Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 21-26, 1950—Decennial Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 4-7, 1950—37th Spring Meet- 
ing, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


JUNE 5-7, 1950—Annual Spring Con- 
ference, Label Manufacturers National 
Association, Williamsburg Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

JUNE 6-8, 1950—Spring Meeting, Na- 
tional Canners Association, Board of 
Directors, Administrative Council and 
Dedication of New Building, Washing- 
ton, 


JUNE 11-13, 1950—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 12-30, 1950—Food Technology 
School, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 29-JULY ‘1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 —4ist An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraske Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—47th Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Assocla- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Frult 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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